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ter on The Increasing Interest in Latin, The Bearing 
of the Classics upon English Literature, in which a 
table is given of mythological references in twenty- 
four prominent English writers, running from 650 
such references in Spenser, to 450 in Byron and 30 
in Bryant, Shakespeare and Milton being omitted 
from the list. The next section is devoted to The 
Use of the Latin Bible, Latin Hymns, and Similar 
Latin in the High Schools. This paragraph is worth 
pondering on. 

Students really enjoy an opportunity to make their 
Latin touch things of everyday life. A copy of the 
Latin New Testament and Psalms on the teacher's 
desk may be made the means of awakening a new 
interest in his Latin on the part of many a boy, and 
of turning to good account many an hour that might 
be without promise. The teacher can read slowly 
the Latin version of some familiar passage and ask 
for a translation by ear. The twenty-third Psalm, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Beatitudes, the Fifteenth 
chapter of St. John's Gospel, all offer themselves for 
this purpose, and it will be surprising how gladly 
even students of the first year will try to make use 
of all the Latin they know. 

Some specimens of Latin hymns are given and 
references to the two editions of hymns now avail- 
able, the first by Professor March, published by the 
American Book Co., the second by Professor Mer- 
rill — who seems not to have known of the first — 
published by Sanborn. There is a section on The 
Qualifications of a High School Latin Teacher in 
which Professor Game urges very strongly that no 
one should be allowed to teach Latin who does not 
hold the degree of Bachelor of Arts from a reputa- 
ble college. Then come Suggestions on Teaching 
High School Latin divided into first, second, third 
and fourth year. The treatment is brief but the sug- 
gestions are good. One serious criticism I should 
make, however, that in a book of this kind, special 
text-books, as, for example, beginners' books, should 
not be recommended. To pick out four first year 
Latin books, all published by leading publishing 
houses, and omit the twenty or thirty others that are 
asking for recognition is not right. A good section 
on Class Room Equipment for the Latin Department 
treating charts, books, wall-maps, pictures, sculpture 
and other illustrative material is followed by a few 
suggestions as to illustrative material for Caesar, 
Cicero and Vergil. The excellent suggestion is made 
in this connection that a certain amount of illustra- 
tive material may easily be made by teacher and 
students. This applies particularly to arms, imple- 
ments and articles of dress. The pamphlet closes 
with the advertisement of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South and of the Depart- 
ment of Latin and Greek in the Missouri State Nor- 
mal School, but the fact that the whole treatise is 
apparently primarily an advertisement need not blind 
us to its general excellence. G. L. 



SYMPOSIUM ON FIRST YEAR LATIN 
LATIN WRITING 

(Concluded from page 131. See also page 106.) 

That there must be writing of Latin during the 
first year is almost axiomatic. The necessity of an 
apologia arises, in part, from the tendency of certain 
recent beginners' books to minimize the importance 
of that writing, and, in part, from conditions that 
favor easier methods and approaches to learning. 
With the vast growth of collateral work that is re- 
garded in many quarters as essential to the vital 
teaching of the Classics many an issue has been ob- 
scured. Writing, however, still remains the force 
that will fuse and unify the miscellanies of the stu- 
dent's scattered information, the medium in which 
we may expect a precipitate of wisdom. 

Every legitimate means contributing to the stu- 
dent's mastery of his working material — vocabulary, 
inflection, syntax, word-order — must be brought into 
use. The writing of Latin assuredly occupies an 
important place among these media, being absolutely 
imperative and indispensable. The multitude of de- 
tails which crowd upon the young student's attention 
will remain in endless confusion in his mind and 
imagination, unless the categories into which these 
details properly fall are more firmly fixed by the 
added effort of writing them upon some present, 
palpable medium. To visual, auditory and place 
memories there are joined a motor energy and a 
new association, that add power to the impression of 
the others; "the brain path leading to the oral re- 
sponse is not the one along which the written re- 
sponse travels" 1 . Careful wrtiing not only involves a 
recall of what the student knows, but also a discrim- 
inating use of it Involving criticism, writing rein- 
forces his knowledge and thus results in a careful 
weighing of possibilities — verbal, suffixal, syntactical 
and of word coordination. Discriminating writing re- 
quires more than mechanical memory and imitation. 
It necessitates "a real active and originative mental 
effort", that includes attention and a greater degree 
of concentration than even the most correct and 
sharp oral work which may be wholly mechanical 
and quite thoughtless even at the moment of accurate 
recitation 2 . Words therefore (whether in isolation 
or in sentence structure), word-forms and functions, 
and sentence-elaboration — all of these are impressed 
more strongly and firmly upon the student's con- 
sciousness by reason of the added effort of writing, 
and of the process of conscious deliberation and 
choice that is part of the act of careful writing. 

Though the ultimate aim of our Latin studies may 
be the ability to read Latin with comparative ease so 
that we may subordinate language-study to a study 
of literature and its content, this ideal will not and 

1 Miss H. May Johnson, The Classical Weekly 2. 59. 

2 Cf. De Garmo, Principles of Secondary Education, 112. 
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cannot be realized as the immediate result of the first 
year's work. Just as far as the first steps in lan- 
guage-study exercise observation and memory, com- 
parisons, associations and dissociations, inferences 
and analyses, and constantly fresh syntheses in the 
acquiring of forms and the observing of laws, just 
so far the first year's work will seek to cultivate, to 
a certain degree, logic, reflection and reason, and 
imagination 1 . It does not necessarily follow that the 
specific habits of verbal and grammatical memory 
and of linguistic reason will be directly applicable to 
any or every subsequent intellectual pursuit; indeed, 
these may later prove a real inhibition upon certain 
other mental directions, tendencies or impulses. Yet 
that progression in the development of memory, rea- 
son, logic and imagination must gain in definite out- 
line and strength from conscientious composition, in 
proportion as the latter requires accuracy and pre- 
cision in the recapitulation of all these processes. 
All these recognized values, which accompany an 
acquisition of vocabulary, mastery of forms, compre- 
hension of essential principles of syntax, and initia- 
tion into the mysterious genius of Latin word-order, 
repose for their fuller realization and for their 
deeper meaning upon the use made of these in writ- 
ing. Writing, therefore, cannot be begun too soon, 
cannot be prosecuted too vigorously. Other things 
may come and go, but the importance of writing can 
hardly be exaggerated or over emphasized; and 
schreiben, viel schreiben, moglichst viel schreiben 
would be my dogmatic philosophy for the first year 
Latin student. 

In addition to the maximum amount of writing 
compatible with reason that is done outside the class, 
as much writing as time may allow should be done 
in class under skilled supervision. The argument of 
economy of time through oral 2 work meets, to be 
sure, an important exigency of our Latin teaching, 
but does not affect the theoretical and absolute im- 
portance of that writing. It is quite unnecessary to 
add the need of simplicity throughout the first-year 
sentences, even though the student write connected 
discourse 3 . Complex constructions cannot be too 
strongly tabooed, lest the confusion and dishearten- 
ment resulting from their subtleties put to rout that 
intellectual strength toward which we are striving. 
But correction both of the work done outside of 
class as well as of that done in class must not and 
cannot be neglected without forfeiting all. 

Writing in such large amounts and so constantly 
emphasizes the disciplinary character of the first 
year's work. However, "strictly speaking, there is 
probably no such thing as a purely disciplinary 



1 Cf. Ashmore, The Classics and Modern Training, 21. 

2 Cf. Bennett and Bristol, The Teaching of Latin and Greek, 59,160. 

3 Byrne's invaluable Syntax of High School Latin will undoubtedly 
exert an influence in this direction. 



study" 1 ; while during the first year this function of 
our Latin studies may be properly emphasized, yet 
they possess, even at this stage, an inseparable cult- 
ural content. This cultural content may possess an 
enormous stimulus to the student's imagination, in 
proportion to the teacher's knowledge and skillful 
use of it. By this means the student realizes that his 
formal material is, after all, merely the symbol of a 
system greater than the linguistic structure that he 
is learning, merely the symbol of a civilization, only 
in part revealed in the strong and noble language- 
organism that he is mastering. The student has the 
right to know something of the significance of the 
formal material that he is handling. It is the 
classical teacher's good fortune to teach a vocabu- 
lary 2 that is the expression of a great concrete and 
spiritual world of unlimited inspiration; to teach 
forms with which are psychologically associated 
great ideas and forces not entirely beyond the grasp 
of even the first year student; to teach a language 
and sentence-structure whose mood and case rela- 
tions are rich and abounding with suggestions of law 
and order, of rivalries and conquests, of authority 
and submission. No well-trained teacher, to-day, 
will fail to read into words, forms, syntax and 
word order — the student's pragmatism— the Roman 
spirit that pervades all these particularisms, that il- 
lumines the letter, that cannot but quicken and thrill 
the teacher and the taught alike, and prove their 
mutual salvation 3 . The disciplinary character of this 
work need never assume the abhorrent aspect of a 
purely mechanical, barren, soulless drill in a vast 
array of meaningless details. Even the simple rudi- 
ments, the "husks" of G. Stanley Hall's derision 
(tyrannous and arbitrary products, finals only to a 
narrow intelligence), should throb with interest for 
the student by reason of the teacher's comprehension 
and enthusiasm that will communicate an admiration 
for words and inflections, a contagious affection for 
syntactical possibilities and those of word-order. 
Then to the knowledge of things as they are will be 
added the inspiration of suggestion why they are as 
they are. 

Yet our great emphasis during the first year must 
be laid upon the disciplinary aspect of this matter, 
i. e. upon the inherent mental training that will re- 
sult from our conscientious teaching of these phe- 
nomena of language. All of this cultural signific- 
ance, during the first year, must remain but the 

1 J. R. Angell, The Doctrine of Formal Discipline, etc. in The Ed- 
ucational Review, June, 1908, p. 14. 

2 As an assistance to the acquiring of the vocabulary the judicious 
use of lantern-slides is strongly recommended . 

3 There is room for a handbook that might aid teachers of first year 
Latin to the materials essential to the most effective teaching of that 
Latin. Such a work, largely bibliographical and explanatory in char- 
acter, might properly be a systematic guide-book to beginners' Latin 
books, to books that furnish easy collateral reading, to articles and 
larger works bearing upon the pedagogy and psychology of the teach- 
ing of Latin, and to treatises that suggest the deeper significance of 
words, forms, syntax and word-order. 
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lighter play upon the more serious task immediately 
at hand. Our essentials must be taught and must be 
learned even at the peril of pain and rebellion, and 
the technique aiming at a mastery of that body must 
include writing. Writing not only emphasizes the 
disciplinary aspect, but also fortifies the cultural, 
because that cultural enrichment without a real basis 
of knowledge is mere idle, intellectual dissipation. 
The very artificialities of the Latin literary language 
which became a fixed medium, the very fact that it 
acquired a definite form and outline, the very fact 
that finality attended so many of its modes of ex- 
pression render the writing of it all the more im- 
portant a corrective of intellectual indolence. That 
necessary precision involved in correct Latin compo- 
sition checks the young, untrained mind, accustomed 
to loose thinking and to looser phrasing. If it be 
urged that this seems all too much like hampering 
freedom and individuality, it should be borne in 
mind that the brain of the average 1 student has at- 
tained its full size and weight, and that the sensory 
and motor areas are fully matured.. Therefore, at 
this stage, improvement is especially needed in pre- 
cision and decision. Unless freedom be misregarded 
as license, unless individuality be misinterpreted as 
the sophistry of impulse untrained, the discipline of 
mental aptitudes, resulting from the writing of 
Latin prose, is most likely to promote these desid- 
erata of decision and precision. 

While serving as a means to the mastery of vocab- 
ulary, forms, syntax and sentence-structure, the 
writing of Latin will inevitably prove the best means 
of acquiring the ability to move with firmness and 
security among the difficulties of the language that 
will later present themselves in the reading. Writ- 
ing does not necessarily lead to fluency in reading 
any more than reading or oral work immediately 
creates the ability to write easily and correctly. Yet 
it is true that the ability to write correctly is the 
greatest test of the student's accurate knowledge and 
will be the surest foundation for subsequent correct 
though slow reading. For rapid reading ability, or 
ability to read at sight, somewhat different methods 
must be employed; such methods, however valuable 
if applied properly at a later time, are in a measure 
alien to the more rigorous plan outlined above, and 
if applied too early are even prejudicial to the best 
results. An adherence to our stricter methodology 
may be old-fashioned and not in line with a recent 
tendency that, influenced by modern language 
studies, emphasizes the need of learning to read 
readily as early as possible. But many a later catas- 
trophe in school-life has unquestionably resulted 
from a failure of the student to build the foundation 
of his house as firmly as our scheme of work con- 
templates. Even in this scheme the writing of Latin 



remains merely a means 1 to an end; it is not ability 
to write with stylistic elegance that is sought at this 
time or even later. As an instrumental knowledge, 
Latin composition accentuates the benefits and epi- 
tomizes the problems of first year Latin. More than 
this, it helps to develop that honesty of habit and 
sincerity of thoroughness which are not only the 
basis for all future work in Latin, but which are 
admittedly one of the great contributions of Latin 
study to education and so to life. On the other 
hand, tendencies involving less rigorous methods 
imply that we have lost somewhat of the earlier 
Spartan character of our discipline. 

The aim of all this writing will be to create lasting 
impressions, and, if possible, to assist to a language 
consciousness. Writing and writing only will lead 
the first year student to an intimate knowledge of 
the anatomy of the language; writing and writing 
only will acquaint him with the physiology of the 
language as that is revealed in organic sentence- 
structure; and writing and writing only will suggest 
the soul of that language. But as much writing 
puts upon the student the burden of immense ex- 
penditure of time and effort, so upon the teacher 
there rests a moral obligation of sacrifice in the 
interest of the student's accuracy. An unreserved 
devotion to all the obligations of this task requires 
a love and a faith rarely found in any but the stout 
hearts of martyrs. All too easily subterfuges are 
found and excuses are conjured up. The success of 
the late, lamented Henry Gray Sherrard may, per- 
haps, encourage fainter hearts. Possessed of lumi- 
nous imagination, fertile invention, and an enthusi- 
asm which kindles even unto these later years, teach- 
ing was ever a consecration with him, and the writ- 
ing of the correct form was one of the great requi- 
site virtues that might open to the faithful disciple 
the kingdom of classical mirabilia. 

George Depue Hadzsits. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



1 See J. M. Tyler, Growth and Education, 180. 



LATIN IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Again and again we teachers of the Classics in the 
secondary schools are told that we must mend our 
ways, if we do not wish to be dispossessed from the 
Latin mansion as we have already been from the 
Greek. Statistics are quoted from this source and 
that to prove that Latin has entered on the down- 
ward path, the results of the Entrance Examinations 
are held up to us as the Mene Tekel of our impend- 
ing doom — and then we are left to our own devices. 
If it is true that the Lord helps him who helps him- 
self, then it would seem to be time for the down- 
trodden mere teacher to rise and defend himself. 

I do wish to state once as tersely as I can the 

1 Cf. P. Dettweiler, in A. Baumeister's Handbuch der Erziehungs 
u. Unterrichtslehre ftir hohere Schulen, Vol. Ill (see The Classical 
Weekly a.85-86) ; J. E. Barss, The What and the How of Classical 

Instruction, in The Classical Weekly 2.34-36. 



